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[It is difficult to introduce The Verbal Duel ( Altercatio) of Emperor Hadrian and Epictetus the 
Philosopher (date unclear). It is not, first of all, a historical document about the emperor or a record of 
the philosophical teachings of the Stoic philosopher Epictetus. It is not, in fact, a philosophical text at 
all, either in subject or literary form or terminology. Yet the connection to a philosopher is vital, for the 
only other text we have from antiquity that really resembles the Altercatio is the Life of Secundus the 
Philosopher. And I cannot share the editor Daly’s opinion that the statements these texts attribute to 
Epictetus and Secundus are “in too light a vein to warrant fathering them upon any actual philosophy. 
They never rise above flippant cynicism.” (p. 54) I will not defend these texts as something ‘above’ 
cynicism, as they often really are misanthropic. But they are not ‘too light’ to count as philosophy. While 
I am afraid that my translation does not quite capture this, the Altercatio is not sub-philosophical or sub- 
anything, but quite artistic and challenging in its own way - different, not lesser than. Nor, I would argue, 
is this a document of straightforward “popular” thought as opposed to complex “elite” philosophy. It is, 
if you will, a piece of studied bluntness, in something like the spirit of the sayings attributed to 
aristocratic Roman men like Cato the Elder.] 


(1) Hadrian: What do we have if you uncover, but you still aren’t naked? Look at the body, 
which you can study (lit. ‘be taught’). 

Epictetus: It is a letter. 

(2) H: What is a letter? 

E: A silent messenger. 

(3) H: What is a painting? 

E: A false truth. 

(4) H: Why do you say that? 

E: Because we see painted fruits, flowers, animals, or gold and silver, but it isn’t real. 

(5) H: What is gold? 

E: The possession of death. 
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(6) H: What is silver? 

E: An occasion for envy (lit. ‘the place of envy’). 

(7) H: What is iron? 

E: The instrument of all crafts (lit. ‘arts’). 

(8) H: What is a sword? 

E: The ruler over the military camp. 

(9) H: What is a gladiator? 

E: A murderer without crime. 

(10) H: Who is sick while they’re healthy? 

E: Those who concern themselves with other people’s business (or ‘strangers’ business’). 

(11) H: What do humans never get tired of? 

E: Making profit. 

(12) H: What is friendship? 

E: Agreement. 

(13) H: What is the longest thing? 

E: Hope. 

(14) H: What is hope? 

E: A dream (lit. ‘sleep’) for the waking, a doubtful outcome for the hopeful. 

(15) H: What can a human being not see? 

E: The soul of another. 

(16) H: Why do human beings commit transgressions? 

E: Because of desire. 

(17) H: What is liberty? 

E: Integrity. 

(18) H: What do a king and a pauper have in common? 

E: Being born and dying. 

(19) H: What is the best and worst thing? 

E: Speech (lit. ‘word’). 

(20) H: What is it that one owner is pleased with, another displeased with? 

E: Life. 



(21) H: What is the best life? 

E: The shortest. 

(22) H: What is the most certain thing? 

E: Death. 

(23) H: What is death? 

E: Eternal security. 

(24) H: What is death? 

E: Something that no one need fear, if they are wise; 

the enemy of life; the deity ( numen ) of the living; 
the fear of parents; the snatching away of children; 

(A kind of narrative series:) the favor of the testament; talk after death; the greatest tears; 
oblivion following remembrance; a torch for the funeral pyre; the cargo of the tomb; an 
inscription on a monument; 

death is the end of all evils. 

(25) H: Why are dead people garlanded (like victorious atheletes)? 

E: It shows that they have completed the race of life. 

(26) H: Why are the toes (or ‘thumbs’) of a dead person bound? 

E: So that they don’t know they are the same (as the living?) after death. (Unclear!) 

(27) H: What is a corpse-bearer? 

E: One whom many avoid and none escape. 

(28) H: What is a funeral pyre? 

E: The collection (? contentio) of a debt, the paying (? persolutio) of a debt. 

(29) H: What is a (war-)trumpet? 

E: An incitement of war; a signal for the military camp; 
a call to the arena; the beginning of a play; 
a funeral march. 

(30) H: What is a monument? 

E: An +isticomsa+ rock; a sight for the idle passer-by. 

(31) H: What is a poor person? 

E: Like a dried up well, everyone sees him and immediately (loco) leaves. 



(32) H: What is human life (lit. ‘a human being’)? 

E: Similar to a bathhouse: 

in the first room, for tepid baths and anointing, the newborn infant is lotioned; 

the second room, a sweating room, is childhood; 

the third room, a steam bath, carries through adulthood ( iuventus ); 

the fourth room, a cold water bath, approaches old age, and gives a fair judgment (? 
sententiam ) for all. 

(33) H: What is a human being? 

E: Similar to a fruit: (in verse:) 

Like fmits hanging on trees, this is what our bodies are like: 

either they fall when they are mature, or, if too soon, they fall down bitter (i.e. ‘unripe’ 
or painful’ for their parents). 

(34) H: What is a human being? 

E: Like a candle in the wind. 

(35) H: What is a human being? 

E: a guest in a place; an image of the law; a story of misfortune; the possession of death; the 
span of life; 

something that fortune often plays her games with. 

(36) H: What is fortune? 

E: Like a noble matron who throws herself at slaves. 

(37) H: What is fortune? 

E: Without judgement; a turning-point very near; a misfortune (or ‘opportunity’?) for the goods 
of strangers; 

she shows brilliant light to the one she comes to; she will make a shadow of the one she 
leaves. 

(38) H: But how many fortunes are there? 

E: Three. One is blind, which throws itself just anywhere; and another is mad, which yields, 
then quickly withdraws; the third is deaf, since it does not listen to the prayers of the unfortunate. 

(39) H: What are the gods? 

E: Signs of the eyes; deities ( numina ) of the mind; 

if you fear (them), it is dread - if you hold (them) fast, it is religid. 

(40) H: What is the sun? 

E: The splendor of the world (or ‘of a sphere’); the one who raises and settles the day; through 
whom it is given to us to know the passing of the hours. 



(41) H: What is the moon? 

E: A counterfeit day; the eye of the night; the torch of darkness. 

(42) H: What is the sky? 

E: A vast dome. 

(43) H: What is the sky? 

E: Pure air. 

(44) H: What are the stars? 

E: The fates of humanity. 

(45) H: What are the stars? 

E: The letters of ship pilots. 

(46) H: What is the earth? 

E: The granary of Ceres. 

(47) H: What is the earth? 

E: The storeroom of life. 

(48) H: What is the sea? 

E: An uncertain road. 

(49) H: What is a ship? 

E: A roving house. 

(50) H: What is a ship? 

E: An anywhere lodging. 

(51) H: What is a ship? 

E: The divine powers ( niimina ) of Neptune; [...] 

(52) H: What is a sailor? 

E: A lover of the sea; a deserter of firmness; a despiser of life and death; a client of the wave. 

(53) H: What is sleep? 

E: An image of death. 

(54) H: What is the night? 

E: Respite for the worker; profit for the thief. 

(55) H: What is a pillow? 

E: A wrestling ground for the sleepless. 



(56) H: Why is Venus depicted as nude? 

E: (in verse:) 

Venus is painted nude, the Loves are painted nude; 
fittingly, she leaves those who like her nude denuded. 

(57) H: Why is Venus married to Vulcan? 

E: It shows that love bums with ardor. 

(58) H: Why does Venus squint? 

E: Because love (or ‘lust’) is crooked. 

(59) H: What is love? 

E: The distress of an idle heart; 

in a boy, shame; in a girl, a blush; in a woman, passion; in a young man, ardor; in an old 
man, laughter; in the despiser of transgression, pointlessness. 

(60) H: What is a/the god? 

E: One who holds all things. 

(61) H: What is a sacrifice? 

E: A diminishment (or ‘first fruits’). 

(62) H: What is without fellowship? 

E: Rulership. 

(63) H: What is rulership? 

E: The duty of the gods (or ‘a role given by the gods’?). 

(64) H: What is an emperor (lit. ‘Caesar’)? 

E: The head of the public good (lit. Tight’). 

(65) H: What is the senate? 

E: The ornament of the city; the splendor of the citizens. 

(66) H: What is a soldier? 

E: The wall of the empire; the defender of the fatherland; glorious service (or ‘slavery’); a token 
of power. 

(67) H: What is Rome? 

E: The source of the empire of the world; the mother of peoples; the seat (?) of the 
commonwealth (?); the comradery of the Romans; the consecration of eternal peace. 

(68) H: What is victory? 

E: the struggle of war; the love of peace. 



(69) H: What is peace? 

E: Tranquil liberality. 

(70) H: What is the forum? 

E: A temple of liberty; an arena of litigants. 

(71) H: What are friends? 

E: They are golden (?) statues (?). 

(72) H: What is a friend? 

E: Similar to a citrus fruit (i.e. “citrus apple”): pleasing from the outside, because the acid 
the apple (maid) / in the evil person (maid) hides inside. 

(73) H: What are parasites? 

E: Those who are fattened like fish. 



